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“RISE, DRAPER,"’ SAID THE BANKER, STERNLY, ‘‘ AND DO NOT DEGRADE YOURSELF AND ME BY SUCH HUMILIATION.” 


RALPH DRAPER; 
OR, THE BLIGHT OF COVETOUSNESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ FRANK LAYTON,” ‘‘ CITY ARAB,” BTC, 
CHAPTER IlI.—A RETROSPECT. 

’ \a'e TRPYRP by 
Frank Evetercu was the only child of a wealthy 
man, and the home of his boyhood was a home of 
luxury. It was not without its sorrows, however. 
Never think, reader, that sorrow and sadness, and 
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grief, and pain of heart, are unknown in the abodes 
of wealth. 

Very early in life the boy was left motherless, 
and he mourned long and deeply, with more than 
childish grief, for his love was very strong. He 
did not mourn alone. His father, Mark Eveleigh, 
was down-stricken by the blow which deprived him 
of the desire of his eyes with a stroke; and 
thenceforth the joyous elasticity of his youth—for 
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ke was yet young—was gone. Still, one solace re- 
mained—one drop of honey in his cup of bitterness; 
it was his boy Frank. How their mutual sorrow 
bound them together, how tenderly they loved, 
how entirely this tender love banished the reserve 
which sometimes springs up (who shall say how ?) 
between father and son, may be conceived; but we 
shall not linger over it. 

Mark Eveleigh was a banker, and his days were 
passed in business; his evenings were spent with 
his boy. One day, during banking hours, a person 
entered the bank and handed a bill of exchange to 
one of the clerks for discount. The bill was drawn 
by Ralph Draper, and bore the acceptance of a 
certain John Smith. The person requiring or 
seeking the accommodation was the drawer him- 
self. 

Ralph Draper was at that time young—about 
the age of Mark Eveleigh; and, some years before, 
they had been school-fellows. But their fortunes 
were widely different. Mark, born, as it might 
have seemed, to wealth, had stepped quietly into a 
prosperous and lucrative possession. Ralph had 
been brought up in more straitened circumstances : 
true, he was enterprising, and was struggling to 
attain prosperity as a merchant; but, hitherto, his 
success had lingered, and his future prospects were 
gloomy. In one particular there was a similarity 
in the condition of these two men. Ralph, like 


Mark, was a widower; and he had a motherless 
child, Grace Draper, a year or two younger than 
Frank Eveleigh. 

After leaving school, Ralph Draper and Mark 
Eveleigh had not been on particularly intimate 


terms. Nevertheless, living in the same town, a 
general and indefinite kind of recognition was kept 
up between them—the sort of recognition which a 
poor but respectable man is entitled to claim from 
a rich acquaintance; and more than once the 
banker had lent friendly assistance to the merchant. 
There was nothing very extraordinary, therefore, 
in Ralph Draper making his appearance, in the 
way we have stated, at the banker’s counter, nor in 
his errand. And if the clerk had not been very 
sharp-sighted he might not have noticed a slight 
tremulousness of hand, and a look of anxiety, im- 
perfectly covered with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence, as the paper changed hands. He did observe 
it, however; but, without a remark, he stepped 
into the banker’s private room. 

“You may discount it on the usual terms,” said 
Mark Eveleigh, scarcely looking up; but before 
the transaction was completed, the banker’s whole 
manner was changed. The bill was in his hand; 
he was closely scrutinizing it; a frown was on his 
forehead, and his lips had almost lost their colour. 
“ Stop,” he said, “I have altered my mind. I 
don’t know that I can accommodate—that is, ask 
Mr. Draper to step into my room.” 

The poor merchant obeyed the summons with 
apparent unconcern, but with a throbbing heart. 

“Shut the door, Mr. Draper,” said the banker, 
when his old school-fellow was in the room. 

Ralph obeyed silently; and for several moments 
not another word was uttered, while Ralph stood 
in a respectful attitude at the banker's table, and 
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the banker himself sat, immersed in deep thought. 
At length he spoke. 

“This acceptance,” said he—“ you wish to have 
it discounted ?” 

Ralph Draper muttered rather than spoke an 
assent. At any rate, his lips moved. 

“Mr. Draper, I am sorry for you,” said Mark 
Eveleigh, in a low and solemn tone, but calmly, 
“You have forged John Smith’s name.” 

Had a bomb-shell fallen hissing at Ralph Draper's 
feet, he could not have changed colour more rapidly 
and completely than when this accusation fell upon 
his ears; but he attempted to face it. 

“ Mr. Eveleigh! sir! forged! how dare you——” 

“Stop, Ralph Draper, I entreat you,” said the 
banker. “Are you mad, that you look so fierce 
and talk so loud? How dare I say this? you ask. 
I will tell you how and why I dare. Look at this, 
sir, and then at this;” and as he spoke, Mr. 
Eveleigh laid side by side with the acceptance, 
another paper which bore the same name. “This 
I know to be John Smith’s own signature,” he 
continued, laying his finger on the latter; “and 
this,” shifting his hand, “is a clever imitation, but 
it is an imitation.” 

“The same man does not write always exactly 
alike, sir,” said Ralph Draper, faintly. 

“Very well,” returned the banker, coolly; “it 
will be easy to prove which is right, you or I. 
Meanwhile, it is necessary that I retain this do- 
cument. If the signature be found to be genu- 
ine, I will discount the bill and apologize to you 
most humbly for my rash and unfounded suspi- 
cion.” 

There was a moment of suspense; and then 
Ralph Draper was at the banker’s feet. 

“T am guilty, guilty,” he exclaimed, and the 
words were poured forth with tremulous rapidity ; 
“forgive—forgive! do not expose; you do not 
know how strong the temptation—on the brink of 
ruin—character, business, all, all at stake—a hard 
creditor—instant demand to meet—should have 
taken up the bill when due—no injustice—uno 
injury—no wrong—consider, only consider—I will 
be grateful—but, for mercy’s sake, as you hope for 
mercy, do not expose—blast—ruin me!” 

“Rise, Draper,” said the banker, sternly, “and 
do not degrade yourself and me by such humilia- 
tion; and tell me intelligibly, if you can, how you 
have come thus to set the seal on your own 
destruction.” 

The convicted merchant did rise, and, a little 
more coherently explained that, harassed by the 
threat of legal proceedings, he had risked this far 
greater danger, and plunged into crime to avert 
them. By obtaining the amount of the forged bill 
he could have satisfied the demand of a vindictive 
creditor ; and before that bill had arrived at ma- 
turity, he would have been provided with funds 
to meet it. He concluded his tale by again pas- 
sionately throwing himself on the mercy of his old 
school-fellow. 

“T must take time to reflect,” said Mark Eve- 
leigh. “If I were to send for an officer—but no, 
return to your house and remain there till I see 
you: I will call this evening. Do not attempt to 
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evade me, or I may not be able to screen you from 
strict justice, even if I have the will.” 
In another moment the banker was alone. 

We pause here—leaving Mark Eveleigh to his 
own uncomfortable reflections—to remind our 
readers that we write of times (happily passed by) 
when the punishment inevitable to a convicted 
forger was death; and when, so far from this 
terrible penalty serving as a safeguard against the 
committal of the crime, it assured something like 
impunity to the criminal. We write of times when 
a banker has been known to declare that he 
would sometimes rather discount forged bills than 
true, because of the greater certainty of their being 
duly retired *—of times when it was declared in 
Parliament, that “though the public, as prose- 
cutors, feel reluctant that a criminal should escape, 
they are still more reluctant to be the instrument 
of his death ;” and that “ sense of duty, of interest, 
and desire of vengeance, are found to be but feeble 
motives, contrasted with the dread they entertain 
of clouding their days and burdening their con- 
sciences with the blood of a fellow-creature.” 

We have just said that Mark Eveleigh, after 
permitting the culprit to depart from his private 
room, was left alone—not entirely alone, however, 
so far as a book may be termed a companion. 
This book—it was a small pamphlet—the banker 
had been studying with some interest before the 
interruption we have recorded took place; and, 
notwithstanding the painful nature of the inter- 
ruption, he returned, after a few minutes of deep 
thought, to the still open ‘pages of the pamphlet ; 
and, by a strange and curious coincidence with the 
circumstance which at that moment agitated his 
mind, he read as follows :—- 

“T hold in my hand a statement of the number 
of persons committed to prison in London and 
Middlesex during the last year, and it appears that 
two only have been sent there for forgery on indi- 
viduals. How happens it that the crime is so 
frequent, and the committals for it so rare? Facts 
shall explain the difficulty. A friend of mine in 
Lombard Street received a visit from a gentleman, 
who told him that he had just detected a forgery on 
himself, had seized the culprit, and had released 
im because he could not endure the idea of having 
him executed. He had hardly left my friend’s 
counting-house before another gentleman entered : 
he had also that day discovered a forgery. He said, 
‘The author of it is, to my certain knowledge, in 
this street, and there he may remain, for I will not 
hang him.’ I mention these two gentlemen with 
the more confidence, because they stand in the very 
first rank of mercantile man: perhaps there are not 
in Europe ten men with the same extent of pecu- 
niary transactions, and therefore there are not ten 
men so deeply interested in the detection and 
punishment of forgery; nevertheless, both the 
culprits are at this moment at liberty, and would 





; * This is a fact. The banker referred to held in his hand, atthe 
time of making the assertion, a number of bills of exchange which 
he had discounted, and whispered to his friend that he believed the 
®cceptance on all of them to be forgeries. The writer quotes this 
anecdote from recollection ; buthe youches for its generalaccuracy, 





as certainly have been at this moment in jail, if 
the penalty of their offences had been anything 
short of death.” 

“T'll not hang the man!” said Mark Eveleigh 
to himself, as he lifted his eyes for a moment from 
the pamphlet. “The law is execrably severe, and 
it may take care of itself for me; I'll be no man’s 
executioner.” There was more on the open pages 
before him, however; and the banker read on :— 

“ Again; a friend of mine, a country banker, had 
a forgery committed on him. Now, this is a very 
serious thing to a country banker: it impairs his 
credit; he therefore ostensibly took every measure 
for bringing the delinquent to justice. A customer 
of his, who had received considerable favours from 
him, came to him and said: ‘I have now an op- 
portunity of repaying your kindness to me; I have 
discovered the retreat of the forger; come with me, 
and he shall be in your custody in twenty-four 
hours.’ After some deliberation my friend replied, 
‘You have indeed an opportunity of paying all my 
supposed liberality to you; and you will do so by 
concealing from me, and from every other human 
being, the retreat of this villain; for, to tell you the 
truth, I will not hang him.’” 

“Neither will I hang poor Ralph,” said Mark 
Eveleigh to himself; and then he read on to the 
next paragraph of his pamphlet :— 

“A short time ago, I began to make a collection 
of facts of this kind. The first person to whom I 
applied mentioned one; the next four; the next 
between forty and fifty, that had come within his 
own cognizance. I then applied to my honourable 
friend the member for London, who assures me that 
during the two years in which he was chief magis- 
trate of the metropolis, the cases of this sort which 
came before him were innumerable.”* 

“ Buxton, thou reasonest well!” said the merci- 
ful banker, laying the pamphlet aside when he had 
read it toanend. “ Let them call it compounding 
felony if they like; T’llnot load my conscience and 
stain my hands with blood.” 


CHAPTER IV.—RETROSPECT CONTINUED. 


HAvInG arrived, by whatever mode of reasoning, at 
the conclusion that it was not his duty to hang his 
old schoolfellow, Mark Eveleigh dismissed the sub- 
ject from his mind for the rest of the day, that is 
to say, through the hours that he devoted to busi- 
ness. And here, before proceeding a step farther 
in our story, we beg to say that we intend neither 
to applaud nor condemn our banker for his forbear- 
ance. If he erred, it was certainly on the side of 
mercy, and assuredly he had, at that time, a goodly 
number of fellow-sinners to keep him in counte- 
nance; but if among our readers there be those 
who stand up rigidly for the strict and untampered 
majesty of law, especially hanging law, they will 
perceive in the sequel that the too compassionate 
banker’s error brought its own appropriate punish- 
ment, serving as a forcible illustration of the 
worldly-wise maxim, “Do good to the godly man, 
and thou shalt find a recompence; but help not a 





* The pamphlet which so interested Mark Eveleigh was, “The 
Substance of a Speech of T. F. Buxton, Esq., in the House of 
Commons, March 2nd, 1819, on Capital Punishment 
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sinner. If adversity come upon thee, thou shalt 
find him there first ; and though he pretend to help 
thee, yet shall he undermine thee.” Having thus 
cleared ourselves, in the eyes of all objectors, of 
undue sympathy with Mark Eveleigh’s strange 
weakness, we take up the thread of our history. 

Before returning to his own home that evening, 
the banker sought Ralph Draper; and it may very 
well be that the sight of the poor struggling mer- 
chant’s motherless child—so like his own Frank in 
the loss she had sustained, and so different in al- 
most all else—touched his heart, and confirmed his 
resolution to destroy the fatal evidence of crime 
and to let the forger go free. 

Mark Eveleigh did more than this; he furnished 
the insolvent man (for he was insolvent) with funds 
to meet his present exigencies, and subsequently 
gave him, from time to time, such a helping hand 
that in the course of a few years he had emerged 
from the poverty to which he had once seemed 
doomed, and advanced rapidly towards competence 
first, and then riches. 

The people of G soon began to quote Ralph 
Draper as one of whom their town might be justly 
proud. They talked of his early struggles, of the 
energy with which he had overcome them, and the 
sterling qualities which had gained for him the 
confidence of all with whom he was brought into 
contact. But that one lapse which had so nearly 
plunged him into infamy, and had brought him 
within arm’s-length of the executioner, was never 
spoken of, for none but himself and Mark Eveleigh 
knew it. 


There was one who guessed it, however. 
was Nelson, the banker’s clerk. 
silent, cautious man, and he never hinted his suspi- 
cion, save—long years afterwards—to one confidant. 

“Tt is a very high mind,” says an eminent writer 
and a keen observer, “to which gratitude is not a 
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painful sensation. If you wish to please, you will 
find it wiser to receive—solicit even—favours, than 
accord them; for the vanity of the obliger is always 
flattered—that of the obliged rarely.” 

Whatever truth there may be in this, there can 
be no doubt that the man who has essentially be- 
friended a fellow-creature is ever afterwards dis- 
posed to take an interest in the recipient of his for- 
mer bounty. Of course, this favourable feeling may 
be destroyed by excessive worthlessness subse- 
quently proved, or by deep and base ingratitude. 
But if the receiver be only ordinarily thankful to 
the giver and benefactor, he may calculate on occu- 
pying and retaining a considerable share in that 
benefactor’s regards. 

Now, Ralph Draper seemed to be grateful to 
Mark Eveleigh. Well he might be; and, as the 
banker closely watched the conduct of the merchant, 
and believed that the terrible ordeal through which 
he had passed, and the lesson he had reccived, had 
produced a desirable effect, his compassion ripened 
into the stronger feeling of personal regard. In 
short, after the lapse of two or three years the old 
school-fellows had become friends ; that is to say, 
the constant flow of friendly help to the now rising 
merchant in the way of business, brought about 
personal intercourse in which business had no 
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share. In many ways this intercourse was bene- 
ficial to Ralph Draper. For instance, it increased 
his reputation and credit to have it known that he 
had so firm a friend in Mark Eveleigh. But in 
another way he obtained a present advantage. 
Frank Eveleigh received instruction at home; for 
his father could not or would not part with him to 
send him to school, and he had the best private 
teachers the town of G—— could furnish. Whether 
or not Mark Eveleigh acted wisely in this, it is not 
necessary to decide; and whether it were wise and 
prudent in him to promote so close a companion- 
ship between Frank and Ralph Draper’s little 
daughter, as to suffer them to be fellow pupils, may 
be still more doubtful. It is enough that the 
banker generously made the offer, and the merchant 
gladly accepted it. 

Grace Draper was a pleasant child, very docile 
and very affectionate; and where Frank loved—as 
we have already hinted—he loved strongly. He 
loved his father ardently, and he loved the memory 
of his mother; but there was a want and a yearn- 
ing for more to love. If he had had a brother or 
a sister—but he had not, and no wonder that Grace 
Draper soon became the object of his day-dreams. 
He loved her before he knew what such love meant. 

Grace returned the affection; and so, long after 
their mutual instruction days were over, they looked 
forward to passing through life together—loving 
and being loved. Mark Eveleigh knew this; and 
he gave his approval to the contract. He himself 
loved Grace as a daughter, and he was well pleased 
that Frank should love her as his future wife. 
Ralph Draper knew this, and he approved of it'too, as 
well he might; for Frank was a noble, fine-spirited, 
generous, thoughtful youth; and his prospects 
were bright and promising. It was, in fact, a great 
thing for the merchant, successful as he had been, 
and still continued to be, to look forward to the 
marriage of his daughter with the only son and heir 
of the rich banker. 

And thus it was that Frank Eveleigh had always 
been a frequent and welcomed visitor at Ralph 
Draper’s house, when, in process of time, Frank had 
taken his station in the bank, and when, at a still 
later period, his name was added to that of his 
father as his partner. 

Here we pause in our recital: our next chapter 
will open another scene in this history. 


THE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 


True to the “go-a-head” characteristic of the 
country, the municipalities of the New World 
threaten soon to eclipse those of the Old. The 
Corporation of Chicago, some time since, it is said, 
voted to its members walking-sticks at the public 
expense: that of New York at present revels in 
the possession of funds which might cause our civic 
dignitaries to gaze with amazement and envy. 
Little more than a million sterling a year is the 
utmost that London aldermen have ever been 
accused of having within their control; but in New 
York the “ City Fathers,” as they are termed, have 
already contrived to get nearly three times as much 
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within their paternal grasp, and the work of taxa- 
tion still goes bravely on. 

A city dignitary in New York, however, and 
throughout America in general, differs consider- 
ably from the British specimen of the order. He 
is rarely obese, but, on the contrary, lean and hun- 
gry-looking. He does not indulge in corporation 
feasts, but looks rather to the public funds for pro- 
viding him with substantial dinners at home. He 
is paid for the performance of his civic duties, but 
the recompence—from four to ten dollars—which 
he receives for each sitting, is nothing to him unless 
he can secure as many hundreds by some secret 
contract. The noted Town Council of Edinburgh, 
under the old régime, which had three dinners on 
the subject of a bell-rope, would have been voted 
“slow” here. Instead of resolving, like these 
worthies, after gastronomic deliberations so expen- 
sive, to “ splice the old rope” instead of purchasing 
anew, with a view of saving the public funds, of 
which “as faithful stewards they were bound to 
take care,” every member of the American corpora- 
tion would have insisted on sending in a thousand 
furlongs, either by himself or by some friend in the 
hemp line. He would obtain additional credit for 
“smartness” if he succeeded in introducing old 
ware for new, and infinite would have been his cre- 
dit had he accomplished the manceuvre of palming 
inckes for furlongs on “ Uncle Sam.” 

Yet, it must be admitted, the Transatlantic City 
Father contends more stoutly for his rights than 
any official to be found on this side the water. An 
alderman of New York is frequently one who can 
thrash every fellow in his ward. He is always 
ready for a “rough and tumble fight.” On these 
occasions, he trusts not exclusively to his hands and 
feet for his own protection, or the infliction of damage 
on the enemy. In the recent case of an alderman 
of New York, (who, from his name, we presume 
must have been an offshoot from the Emerald Isle,) 
it was found that, when the City Father rose from 
the ground, the most prominent organ on his ad- 
versary’s face had partially disappeared.* 

When “ spoils” are to be had, of course the con- 
test for place is great. Dollars, as well as hands, 
are enlisted in the service; but the expenditure 
does not take the usual English form of “ bribery 
and corruption.” The money is seldom directly 
bestowed upon the voter: a few influential men are 
gained by the prospect of “ contracts,” and these in 
their turn either lead or coerce the whole inhabi- 
tants of the ward. No one is admitted to the pri- 
mary assemblies, where the candidate is nominated, 
unless he be favourable to the individual who has 
paid the largest sum or made the largest promises. 
A band of pugilists effectually excludes all others, 
and, when the election takes place, the whole mem- 
bers of the party, in order to defeat their opponent, 
find it politic to support the nomination. 

The Mayor of New York, however, is propor- 
tionally a far more important personage than the 





* When acts of personal violence are not infrequent on the 
floor of Congress, it is not surprising that disgraceful scenes 
occasionally occur among men elected by the mob of such a city 
a8 New York, the respectable inhabitants of which shrink from 
interfering in civic affairs, 
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Lord Mayor of London. With us, the position of 
a civic dignitary is known; the expenses of his 
original election are small, and the sum he can save 
from his allowance is inconsiderable. He gene- 
rally, too, passes through the chrysalis state of a 
council-man, and must vegetate for years as an 
alderman. But in New York many thousand dol- 
lars are frequently expended on a contest, and 
many hundred thousand, it is alleged, are as often 
amassed by the successful candidate. A bold 
speculator, or “smart man,” considers it a very 
good venture to invest five or ten thousand ster- 
ling in a struggle, and, if successful, he emerges 
from office in the possession of ten times the 
amount. The holder of a civic employment for 
three years in New York, with a salary of only 
three thousand dollars a year, has been known to 
quit it with several hundred thousands. 

Taxation, of course, affords the supply for this 
lavish expenditure; and, though it is high, the 
principle on which it is applied prevents it from 
falling directly, except upon the shoulders of those 
who are able to bear it. In America, especially in 
large cities like New York, no miscellaneous col- 
lection of parish rates, police money, assessed taxes, 
poor rates, and the dozen of other rates that annoy 
the British householder are paid. One general tax 
upon “ real estate,” as it is termed, or property in 
house and land, suffices for all. In large cities 
this generally amounts .to ten per cent., and, in 
consequence of the jealousy with which the Ameri- 
cans watch the acquisition of land for accumulative 
purposes, it is imposed on all property, whether 
built on or otherwise, within the city bounds. The 
imposts may fall, indeed, on the tenant indirectly ; 
but the weight is less oppressive, and the effect of 
primogeniture is thus more readily averted. Even 
in this case, however, the city is generally de- 
ceived. The assessor is easily persuaded, by other 
arguments than what is there called “ moral sua- 
sion,” to estimate the value of property at consi- 
derably beneath its intrinsic worth ; and frequently 
the city authorities, when “hard up,” compound. 
An edict then goes forth that all who pay before a 
named day shall receive a fixed discount.; and it 
may be inferred how wealthy some citizens of the 
New World are, when we mention that a million- 
aire whose name has recently been introduced into 
these pages, voluntarily came forward and capitu- 
lated for 80,000 dollars as the tithe of his rent-roll. 
. That the preceding account of the Corporation 
of New York is not exaggerated will be further 
evident from a speech lately delivered in our own 
House of Commons. “In November last,” said 
an honourable member, “ he was at New York when 
the election of mayor took place for that city. 
There were three candidates for the office. The 
gentleman who represented the Republican party 
was a man of the highest probity and intelligence, 
and the gentleman who represented the democratic 
party held the highest position in the commercial 
world, and was supported by nearly the whole 
of that powerful interest ; and, to use an American 
expression, the ‘platform’ of those two gentle- 
men was based upon retrenchment and reform of 
the scandalous and lavish extravagance practised 
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at New York under the former mayoralty. Buta 
third candidate arose, of whom he would merely 
say that accusations were made against him, based 
upon judicial decisions, that would have rendered 
him ineligible to aspire to any civic office in this 
country. His ‘platform’ was different from that 
of the other two. His was avowedly and openly 
stated to be for an enormously increased expendi- 
ture even over that of the previous year, and he 
carried the day over the other two by an immense 
majority. He had the pleasure of meeting, in the 
flush of triumph, on the evening of the election, 
one of his chief supporters, and he told him, in the 
exuberance of the moment, that they had spent 
100,000 dollars on the election, and that it would‘ 
be cheap at that price, for they would make, to use 
another American expression, ‘rarely’ by the 
transaction. And this election was managed by 
giving lavish contracts to contractors, who drove 
their workmen in numbers to the ballot-box by 
telling them that their bread depended on their 
votes.” 





THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 
DAYS IN EDINBURGH. 
“Loox up—to your right; we are passing under the 
Castle.” 

Scotland had been all enchanted ground; but 
now I felt as if entering deeper into the shadowy 
realms of history. From the carriage window, as 
slowly the train urged through the rail-channel 
scarring Prince’s Street Gardens, I could see only 
the basement boulders of the great grey precipice 
which is crowned with Edinburgh Castle—copse- 
wood girdling its feet. A few minutes more, and 
we reached the North Bridge terminus, made our 
way from the bustle and confusion along flights of 
steps to the upper air, and, through the sunlight 
of a July afternoon, had our first view of the love- 
liest capital in Europe. 

Close by, the superb monumen¢* in memory of 
Walter Scott raises it exquisite floriated pinnacles, 
like a petrified work of point-lace. Poetry embodied 
in the midst of life’s common prose—the place which 
a lyric-romancer holds among the crowds of men—it 
stands beside the thoroughfares of busy traffic, beau- 
tiful, lonely ; sunbeam-arrows piercing its fretted 
archlets, embossing the richly decorated niches, 
casting into shadow the white statue encanopied 
below ; beside whom lies the noble hound Maida, 
faithful in marble. 

And beyond, worthy of its name, stretches the 
unrivalled Prince’s Street ; looking over to the stern 
dark masses of the Old Town, across slopes of ver- 
durous garden; frowned upon by the grand Castle 
acropolis, as protector and monitor, but none the 
less radiant for that. Centuries confront one an- 
other here. The antique war-time, when every 
house was a fortress owing fealty to some dominant 
stronghold ; and the modern peace-time, when com- 
merce is a power mightier than culverin or broad- 
sword, and the ease of men’s lives has made beauty 
a necessity, are met together by their representa- 
tive buildings. Yonder loom the twelve-storied 





houses of the Canongate and High Street, “piled 


deep and massy, close and high,” beneath the open 
crown-tower of St. Giles’s; and the ravine, which 
once was a defensive moat of stagnant water, is now 
filled with the greenery of trees and flower-beds, 
linking those old grey dwellings to the bright sand- 
stone ranges of shops and hotels and public edifices 
in the New Town. 

Little wonder that the royal Sybarite George rv, 
in his progress through his Scottish capital, should 
exclaim unfeignedly, “ How superb!’ Even upon 
his jaded sensations came the glorious beanty of 
Edinburgh with a thrill of enjoyment. In an open- 
ing of these cross streets the citizens have perpe- 
tuated him in a statue by Chantrey. The figure is 
ungainly, defaced by cumbrous robes, and stands in 
an attitude of pompous affectation. Sir Francis 
was wont to declare that these faults were not the 
sculptor’s, but his Majesty’s own design. 

When he favoured Edinburgh with his royal ap- 
probation, much of its present beauty was not in 
existence. The Mound, cast across the glen to the 
Old Town, was an unsightly mass of débris, flung 
from the excavations necessary in the erection of 
Prince’s Street. At present, despite the vaticina- 
tion of Scott and others, it has become one of the 
most ornamental peculiarities of the city; for the 
sides are planted prettily with evergreens and 
birches, and the summit is covered with ranges of 
Grecian pillars and porticoes, their pale grey tint 
finely outlined against the emerald slopes beneath 
the Castle steep. As befits their aspect, these 
buildings are devoted to art purposes: one is the 
Royal Institution, the other the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 

But the Castle! its massive grandeur eclipses all 
else in this beautiful city. Most changeful, yet most 
changeless, it is ever noble. Whether with roseate 
light of evening upon it, flushing the hoary height 
into momentary semblance of warmth, till the sun 
dropped down behind the distant hills; or when, in 
gathering night, the dark strength and sternness 
seemed to return tenfold; or on a rainy day, wrapt 
in sullen folds of mist, like some hooded friar, while 
we in the streets below were clear, and felt an awe 
of the solemn veiled mass above; or with a broad 
midnight moon hung over it, softly silvering the 
outlines, but leaving in blackness the nether preci- 
pice. At all times it was an imposing presence to 
us, a strange influence uponus. One of our earliest 
excursions was to sce it morenearly. Having pro- 
cured orders for admittance to the Regalia, at the 
Council Chambers in the Royal Exchange, we drove 
along the High Street and Castle Hill, to the Espla- 
nade. Here, on the wide sandy space, an awkward 
squad of rifle recruits were practising that very use- 
ful but undignified item of drill called the goose-step; 
a late commander-in-chief being present, in the per- 
son of a blackened statue of the Duke of York, who 
was powerful as a king’s son fifty years ago. The 
drawbridge, slung peacefully over a dry moat, and 
some narrow passages ascending among buildings, 
led us to the Bomb Battery. 

What a view! The long line of Prince’s Street, 
broken by the graceful spire of Scott’s monument, 
and terminated by the Calton Hill—a picturesque 
assemblage of pillars and memorial edifices; broad 
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thoroughfares of the city beyond, interrupted by 
steeples and squares, and merging at last, among 
bits of suburb, into the green low country; Leith, 
with its long-armed pier circling a recess of blue 
waters and crowded masts; the shining Frith of 
Forth, widening to ocean, bearing many white sails, 
and dark hulls of the Dutch fleet lying at anchor 
near the great rock Inchkeith; the low swelling 
coasts of Fife, meeting the soft sky, a hazy line 
indicating the sea afar; these are some elements of 
the prospect. I could have spent hours in contem- 
plation—in telling over slowly the associations with 
which the scene was replete. 

But behind us, on the highest point of the rock, 
stands Queen Margaret’s Chapel, a small Norman 
building of great antiquity. Its custodian came 
forward to ask whether we would not look at the 
interior. An unmistakeable twang of Irish brogue 
was in his voice; there was something Hibernian 
also in his countenance; and when he had come out 
with acomplimentary remark or two, such as in the 
sister isle are called “blarney,” his nationality was 
fairly established. Yet he had left Munster as a 
boy, thirty years before; not even a Scottish wife 
and bairns had obliterated his provincialisms. 

A turn of his heavy key opened the studded door 
of the chapel, and we stepped into the medievai 
gloom of a small vaulted chamber, lighted by four 
circular-arched windows, filled with coloured glass ; 
in the thickness of the wall, a tiny vestry ; a massive 
stone font embossed with interlaced Saxon arches 
and lozenge moulding. It was erected by Margaret, 


wife of Malcolm Canmore, the Scottish prince who 
removed his capital from Dunfermline to Edin- 


burgh, and who is renowned chiefly for having 
conquered Shakspeare’s Macbeth. Though abso- 
lutely illiterate himself, he reverenced his English 
Queen’s learning, which appears to have amounted 
to the ability of reading her missal, and permitted 
her to do as she pleased in matters ecclesiastical. 
Hence her canonization subsequently. 

Long before Margaret’s time, the Rock was a 
stronghold for fair women; being “the Camp of 
the Maidens,” where the daughters of the Pictish 
princes were educated. Then it had been a centre 
of strife during generations, changing masters 
many times, until her own Malcolm, the Great- 
Head, fortified it for their posterity. Margaret’s 
quaint likeness is in one of the little stained win- 
dows ; also that of her son, David 1. 

Coming out into daylight again, we notice an old 
piece of ordnance lying on the ground beside its 
carriage, of an inordinate length and strange form- 
ation, being thick iron bars hooped together. The 
veteran is the famous Mons Meg, fabricated before 
Columbus had discovered America, used at the siege 
of Norham against the Earl of Surrey, in Harry the 
Eighth’s time, and last fired to salute James u; dis- 
liking which duty, it burst, and has since been on 
the retired list. 

The Regalia are kept in a tower appropriate to 
themselves, and built with particular regard to their 
security. On the narrow winding stair our orders 
from the Lord Provost were twice examined by keep- 
ers stationed for the purpose, and the upper room, 
where the treasures are exhibited, has no windows; 





such are the precautions to prevent Colonel Blood’s 
Tower feat from being emulated. Farther, there 
is the guard of a cage, of strong iron palisades, from 
ceiling to floor, surrounding the white marble table, 
on which lie the sword of state, the sceptre headed 
with a huge rock-crystal, the Lord Treasurer’s rod 
of office, and a richly-jewelled collar of some knightly 
order. A blaze of light’ from four moderator lamps, 
concentrated by brightly-silvered concave reflectors 
at the back of each, falls upon the gold and gems. 
One is dazzled for a moment; the ruby, topaz, and 
diamond glitter is confusing to the eye,.as they burn 
in the heart of the utter darkness. A crimson 
cushion laid on a low pedestal supports the crown. 
Precious stones sparkle all round the golden circlet 
inclosing the velvet cap. On what heads, pre- 
eminent for sorrow, has it pressed! Surely we 
plain people may weil be satisfied with our undis- 
tinguished lives, when we think of the sad histories 
pendant to this gorgeous bauble. 

Not far distant, in the same quadrangle, are 
Queen Mary’s rooms, and the closet where James I 
of England was born. Itis very small; the deeply 
embrasured window looks over the south-east side 
of the precipice, sheer down more than two hundred 
feet. Did her weary eyes gaze through its bars over 
the turbulent old city, to the purple height of 
Arthur’s Seat, and the quiet lowlands stretching 
afar, with red-tiled peasants’ cots among the 
fields? Heriot’s Hospital, whose Elizabethan 
facades worthily fill a place in the foreground now, 
was not then built. It is to be regretted that the 
mania for stained glass everywhere has extended 
even to this small room. A collection of unnatural 
yellow thistles obscures the light, and excludes the 
prospect. Almost the only furniture is a block of 
wood, the remains of the Lochleven thorn-tree, 
planted by Mary. Under the emblazoned arms of 
Scotland, on the panelling, are some gilded rhymes 
—a prayer for the child which was expected to be 
born during that midsummer, 1566. In the ex- 
terior room is his picture when arrived at man’s 
estate: a furtive melancholy countenance, dissimu- 
lation and weakness in the strained sunken eyes 
and the thin contracted mouth. The apartments 
are ceiled with panelling in squares, containing 
alternate cyphers of mother and son. 

Somewhere in these court-yards were the Dou- 
glas beys (the eldest of whom was only sixteen) 
beheaded by the unscrupulous ministers of James 1, 
after having been invited to visit him with all ap- 
parent hospitality. Somewhere over the face of 
this precipice the Duke of Albany and his cham- 
berlain tried to descend, escaping from death on 
the morrow; and when the shortness of the rope 
caused the latter to break his thigh-bone, the chival- 
rous Duke carried him on his back to a place of 
safety. Every conflicting power on Scottish soil 
wrestled for the Castle of Edinburgh, as a gage of 
final victory. Edward 1 and his Southrons, Henry 
vir in his rough wooing of the baby Queen Mary, 
Cromwell and his Ironsides, all tried their hands 
at grasping this stronghold. By an article of the 
Union it is to be kept continually fortified. Two 
thousand soldiers might garrison it, and thirty 
thousand stand of arms be stored in its arsenal. 
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MILNE’S COURT, HEAD OF THE MOUND. 


One long sloping strect from this steep ridge 
leads to the low-lying Holyrood Palace—a mile and 
a half chiefly of colossal houses, which darken the 
afternoon with their medieval shade, and specimens 
of which we give (sketched in 1858). First, the Cas- 
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OLD HOUSES IN THE NIGH STREET. 


tle Hill, where another terrible tragedy was enactea 
—the beautiful and youthful Janet Douglas, accused 
of witchcraft, was burned alive in 1537. We turn 
past the lofty Victoria Hall, and past an edifice 
more attractive still—Dr. Guthrie’s very unpretend- 
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EDINBERGH CASTLE, FROM THE GRASSMAREET, 


ing church—for the best view of the Castle. 
The deformity of the “ cotton-mill” pile of barracks 
isnot visible from this point; and the great height 
of the rock is particularly remarkable. 

At a little distance to the left is the Grassmarket, 
where some of the noblest and the basest among 
Scotsmen have yielded up their lives. ‘The accom- 
plished Montrose, the gallant Argyle, the wretched 
Porteous, passed here to execution, as well as 
thousands of less note. From the Grassmarket 
diverges a street with name infamous for crime, 
and yet famous for the benevolence which planned 
the amelioration of its people. Burke and Hare 
the murderers, Dr. Chalmers the christian philan- 
—* are inseparably associated with the West 

ort. 

Midway in the High Street stand a cluster of 
celebrities : St. Giles’s Cathedral, which roofs three 
churches of ample area ; the Royal Exchange build- 
ings, now the seat of civic authority ; and the Par- 
liament Houses. Once the Tolbooth was here, 
gtimly blocking up the passage; likewise the city 
cross, whence “royal edicts rang” and trumpets 
pealed for many acentury. <A radiated pavement 
indicates its site. Another giory departed is the 





pristine importance of the Parliament Houses, 
which are now simply courts of law; and a dusky 
equestrian statue of that celebrated law-breaker, 
Charles 11, stands before them, attesting their date. 

Hark! from St. Giles’s tower, buttressed at top 
into the semblance of an imperial crown, come weak 


tinkling chimes, proclaiming the hour. They no 
more suit the vigorous aspect of the building, than 
the feeble treble tones of decrepitude would suit a 
hale sexagenarian. Let us enter to see the place 
where the solemn League and Covenant was sub- 
scribed, and where Jenny Geddes entered her ener- 
getic protest against Laud’s innovations. One 
would think that the severe genius of the old lady 
must have presided over the arrangements of the 
interior—great dingy churches, grievously necding 
the paint-brush, and every defect glaringly evinced 
by wide blindless windows and whitened walls. 
Here are the graves of Regent Murray and the 
Marquis Montrose, without external sign. An ori- 
ginal inscription to the former is thus translated, 
in a placard :—* Piety mourns without a defender ; 
law is disarmed, 23 Jan. 1570. James Stewart, Earl 
of Moray, viceroy of Scotland, the far best man of 
,the age he lived in, cruelly murdered by his ene- 
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mies, the most abandoned of men, as to a common 
father, his rueful country caused this monument to 
be erected.” The exaggeration of recent feeling is 
noticeable here. Thus are even we of the nineteenth 
century prone to write of our departing great men, 
and to deem that, with them, lights of the world 
have gone out. In the vestibule is a mournful 
monument—that to the memory of the 78th High- 
land regiment, which, in six months of an Indian 
campaign, lost 669 men and 124 children. What 
a devouring Moloch is war! 

We emerge again into the crowds of the High 
Street. Divergent from the street are numbers 
of closes and wynds— some the narrowest pas- 
sages conceivable, where even summer noon must 
be a twilight. Nobility did not disdain such re- 
sidences in turbulent times, when safety outweighed 
convenience, and the most confined dwelling, pro- 
tected by the Castle guns, was a more desirable abode 
than the finest mansion outside their range. But 
what is this strange old house, bending as under 
the weight of years, with high steps to the hall-door, 
and quaint projecting stories? A legend over its 
lower windows runs thus: “ LUFE. GOD. ABUVE. AL, 
&. YR. NICHBOUR. AS. YR. SEL.” From one of these 
casements Knox preached to the people; and in this 
house he spent the last twelve years of his storm- 
beaten life. 

Henceforth we pass through the Canongate— 
name laden with a hundred histories. The an- 
cient jail, having pepper-box turrets at the angles, 
and a conical-capped roof, stands yonder. Moray 
House and Queensberry House, once dwelt in by 
magnates of the land, where Cromwell lodged, 
and Lords High Commissioners -held court, have 
turned from their dissipated youth to useful and 
benevolent purposes in their old age, being respec- 
tively a Normal School and a House of Refuge for 
the Destitute. Our walk ended at Holyrood Palace, 
which has been described in a former number of 
this serial.* 

Home beneath the Calton Hill and its coronet of 


pillars; conspicuous among them being the stone | 


telescope commemorative of Nelson, and perhaps 
intended to suggest that naval idea by its outline. 
The fragment of colonnades after the design of the 
Parthenon has a fine effect—perhaps even more 
imposing than if completed. <A beautiful repro- 
duction of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates 
at Athens is to the memory of Dugald Stewart. 
Finely in keeping is the Observatory, purely Greek, 
looking like a bit struck off the High School, below 
the Hill. What a view of Edinburgh hence! The 
grand confused masses of the Old Town, ascending 
to their frowning fortress: the purple height of 
Arthur’s Seat: horizontal lines of country afar to 
the base of the Pentlands, under a blaze of sunshine : 
at our feet, the noble line of Prince’s Street, with its 
bright green gardens. 

Another of our days in Edinburgh was spent in 
an expedition to Arthur’s Seat, where that renowned 
monarch is supposed to have had a victory over the 
Picts, in fabulous ages. We passed the bit of ruin 
called St. Anthony’s Chapel, and were duly served 
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with water from St. Anthony’s well. 


The slip- 
pery grass of the ascent was tiresome walking, 
though the perfume of meek crushed thyme floated 
upwards from our steps, and the graceful blue cam. 
panula waved its pretty bells in noiseless music 


everywhere. The wild and lonely Dunsapie Loch 
lay in a basin-like hollow scooped below, black with 
shadows of hills: Charles Edward’s army encamped 
round it a century since; and Duddingston Loch, 
more civilized, having clumps of wood, a church 
and village, on its verge: these remain of the tides 
which once must have swept round the base of 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. 

The people of Edinburgh ought to be the most 
poetical among Britons. Every source of inspira- 
tion exists around them. Astonishing natural 
beauty, and all that refined taste can do to en- 
hance that beauty by the aid of art; historical re- 
miniscences of events the most spirit-stirring, and 
characters the most fascinating: these have the 
fortunate denizens of “the Modern Athens.” Added 
to which, we could discover but one smoky stalk in 
the city, and that belonged to the needful gas com- 
pany: the smutty genius of Manufacture comes no 
nearer than Leith, where the glass-makers entertain 
her beside their ugly conical farnaces. 





SALADS. 


OccasIONALLY a dog or a cat may be seen nibbling 
green blades of grass, as if to that description of food 
born and designed; yet, a casual glance at the mouth 
of a dog or cat will satisfy any one that these animals 
are anything but graminivorous. Popular opinion 
represents that, when dogs and cats so far depart 
from their natural element, they are ill and taking 
physic. Popular opinion, in this case, most likely 
represents the truth: most likely the grass-longing 
of these animals is a representative of the desire 
for uncooked green food—salads, plainly speaking— 
experienced by human individuals. 

The human constitution is a thing so complex and 
mysterious, that the person who begins to general- 
ize on the nature of our food-longings is apt to 
run into mistakes. There are certain broad facts, 
nevertheless, which cannot mislead us. Well does 
man merit the title of “ omnivorous.” When one 
comes to consider the infinity of foods swallowed by 
men and women in different parts of the world, the 
significance of the term will be recognisable. The 
Greenlander considers train oil and whale blubber 
to be delicacies; a tallow candle would be a pretty 
bon-bon to give an Esquimaux belle. An arctic 
traveller relates that, having presented a tallow 
candle to a young lady of these inclement regions, 
she first nibbled it quite to the end, next drew the 
wick between her teeth, clearing off every fragment 
of grease, and ended by smacking her lips, just as 
an English child might have done after eating a 
piece of Everton toffee, or that peculiar compound 
of sugar and flour so strangely called “ Bonaparte’s 
ribs.” Natives of the Gold Coast regard great 
snails a delicate Lonne-bouche; and Californian 


Indians do not thik meanly of rattlesnake ; but, 
of all the human family, John Chinaman is the one 
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ho best illustrates by his feeding the omnivorous 
character of the human stomach. To his voracious 
maw few things, not absolutely poisonous, come 
amiss; all flesh of creatures that crawl, or swim, 
or fly, are acceptable to the almond-eyed Mongolian. 

Some races of the human family live on animal 
food alone; others are sustained altogether on 
yegetables—though instances of the latter are rare, 
except as the result of necessity, or of a religious 
dogma. Abstinence from animal food because of 
religious conviction is evidenced by the Hindoos in 
aprimary degree, and to a partial extent by the 
Japanese. Though animal food alone, or vegetable 
fod alone, may, under certain circumstances, be 
sufficient for the support of life and the main- 
tenance of health, yet experience seems to prove 
ihat a due mixture of both is most congenial to the 
constitution. In order to tolerate an exclusive diet 
of animal food, the eater must be subjected to con- 
ditions of great wear and tear, such as free expo- 
sure to the air and much exercise. Especially does 
this remark apply to hot climates; so that, when 
a European goes to reside in India, and continues 
his ancient system of much animal feeding, disorder 
is apt to spring up, more especially liver disorder— 
a disease which seems to be in great measure 
attributable to persistence in over-animalized feed- 
ing. When the system becomes replete with the 
too rich products of animal sustenance, the stomach 
craves for certain uncooked vegetables, and is all 
the better for being indulged with them. Even as 
dogs and cats are sometimes the better for a dose 
of raw grass blades, so is it good at times for 
human stomachs to be indulged with salads. Re- 
garded as a people living in a temperate clime, 
none consume so much animal food per head as 
Englishmen—much of it being unnecessary, there 
can be little doubt. The late Sydney Smith caleu- 
lated once upon a time the quantity of animal food 
he had thus eaten unnecessarily. “ Between ten 
and seventy years,” observed he, “I have eaten and 
drunk forty-four one-horse waggon-loads of meat, 
and drunk more than would have preserved me in 
life and health, the value of this nourishment being 
about £7000. 

Englishmen ought to be pre-eminently a salad- 
eating people; but this is not exactly the case. 
Most continental people, especially those of southern 
nations, excel us in the matter of salad-eating. 
Possibly this circumstance may in some degree be 
attributable to the higher temperature of their 
climate, and the less considerable amount of physi- 
cal exertion to which they subject themselves. 
The French and Italians are celebrated for their 
salads, andthe Spanish gaspacho is not a contempt- 
ible invention; but, to my mind, German salads 
exeel them all. Nowhere else than in Germany 
do such a number of vegetables contribute to the 
salad bowl; nowhere else is there such a succession 
of salad vegetables for all periods of the year. The 
French and Italians have a notion that large salad 
vegetables should be broken, not cut, inasmuch as, 
they say, cutting imparts the flavour of the knife. 
P robably, on the whole, the notion is correct, inas- 
much as the juices of most salad vegetables are 
sufficiently rich in acid to dissolve iron. 


Though the vegetables capable of entering into 
the salad bowl with profit and effect are numerous, 
yet the natural order Cruciferce, or the cross-flower 
tribe, assuredly take highest rank. Radishes, 
mustard, water-cress, need only be mentioned in 
illustration of the salad-making value of the Cruci- 
Jere. The sea traveller, cast suddenly on an un- 
known shore, the victim of sea scurvy perhaps, 
or, at any rate, slightly tired of salt meat, longs in- 
stinctively for a green salad. But the herbs and 
roots are new to his eye. It is an untrodden land, 
over which no botanist has roamed; what sign, 
then, shall guide our shipwrecked mariner? If by 
chance he notices a herb with small cross-like flowers 
—flowers which awaken reminiscences of cabbage, or 
turnip, or cress blossom at home—he may fear- 
lessly, and without hesitation, pluck the vegetable 
and partake of it as a salad. 

Next to the cruciferous or cross-flowered plants 
follow the Composite, in the rank of salad vegetables. 
Tothis large natural family belongs the lettuce in all 
its varieties; so does the endive, a salad vegetable 
excellent in the wintertime. A shipwrecked mari- 
ner would act unwisely in looking upon strange 
members of this large natural family with the same 
confidence as upon the cross-flowered tribe. All 
varieties of the lettuce hold a soporific milky juice, 
very much like opium in general qualities. One 
sort of lettuce, Lactuca virosa, contains so much of 
this soporific principle, that the latter is extracted 
from it, and occasionally employed in medicine 
under the name of lactucarium. The dandelion 
plant belongs to the compound-flowered tribe; and, 
though only employed by us English as a medi- 
cine, the dandelion enjoys a moderate repute as 
a salad-maker by the natives of France and Italy. 
When the Crimea was invaded during the last 
Russian war, the ground was found thickly studded 
with dandelion. Our soldiers trod the plants re- 
morselessly into the mud, taking no heed of their 
salad-making properties. The French were wiser. 
Not less speedily in the French lines than in ours 
did the dandelions disappear; but the disappearance 
was after another fashion: the dandelions went 
into the Frenchman’s salad bowl. 

The next great natural family of vegetables which 
deserves mention, because of its salad-making quali- 
ties, is the tribe known to botanists as Umbellifere, 
or Apiacec. Tomy apprehension, the former term 
is the more expressive; but it is neither the most 
novel nor the most approved. Whoever has looked 
upon a vegetable of this tribe, whoever has noticed 
the umbrella-looking form of flower and fruit which 
characterize this order, need not doubt the propri- 
ety of the word Umbelliferce. Very excellent are 
many of this tribe in their way; witness celery 
and parsley, for example, though parsley is not 
much employed as a salad-maker in this country. 
Witness chervil also, a plant which not only enters 
into salads prepared by our neighbours the French, 
but which is made much of by them for purposes 
of general cookery. Though the Uibeilifera, 
Apiacece, or parsley tribe, contribute so generally 
and so beneficially to our vegetable food resources, 
yet it is a particularly suspicious tribe notwith- 





standing. Even celery is not quite harmless when 
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grown wild, unmodified by blanching, banking up, 
and other amenities of garden culture ; but to appre- 
ciate the full deadly venom which the umbrella-bear- 
ing tribe may elaborate, one must consider the 
hemlock plant, the water hemlock, and fool’s parsley 
—so called on account of its general resemblance to 
the innocent garden parsley. 

So long as we slice up cucumbers, and mingle 
the slices in our salad bowl, we must not omit the 
matural family Cucurbitacee from the list of salad- 
making vegetables; but what will an English- 
man, and, still more emphatically, what will an 
English lady say of me, when I deliberately include 
the natural family Liliacee amongst good salad- 
yielding vegetable families, because of its contri- 
butions in the form of onions, garlic, and shalot ? 
Heedless of any sneers which may be launched 
against me, I deliberately avow my conviction that 
onions, garlic, and shalot, are all excellent when 
properly incorporated with the materials of a salad. 
But you must know how to use them. A salad 
may be ruined by putting in a little too much. 
As for garlic, it suffices to rub the salad bowl with 
a claw; the flavour thus given is what the French 
call the “echo” of a taste. Shalot being far less 
pungent, may be used in larger quantities. As for 
spring onions, surely they require neither advocacy 
nor apology. 

I have recently had occasion to consult some 
very old cookery books. One printed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth surprised me not a little in the 
‘delicacy of its salads—a delicacy not a little strange 
when taken in connection with a rough and, in 
some cases, repulsive system of cookery. It was 
the custom then, I discover, to mingle slices of 
lemon with the other ingredients of a salad, and to 
cover the surface with petals or flower leaves of 
primroses, violets, and such-like innocent flowers. 
In some parts of Germany, an extension is given 
to the list of salad-making vegetables, beyond the 
limits familiar to an Englishman. Many vege- 
tables, too, are prepared by boiling for the salad 
bowl; whereas the English would either not use 
them for that purpose at all, or else would use 
them without boiling. We English do not boil 
our celery, for example; the Germans always boil 
it. Wedo not slice boiled potatoes and make a 
salad of the slices. This, however, is the custom 
in many parts of Germany, and the result is by no 
means despicable. The particular variety of salad, 
known by the name of gaspacho, and greatly prized 
by the Spaniards, is relished by Englishmen, in- 
deed, sometimes, but the taste for it has to be 
acquired. The vinegar used in making gaspacho 
is diluted with water, thus making it so weak that 
the salad is eaten with a spoon, like soup. The 
only vegetable openly perceptible in gaspacho is 
cucumber, cut into thin slices; of bread slices 
there are still more than of cucumber. The great 
speciality, and to a Spanish palate the great merit, 
of gaspacho consists in a peculiar dressing, strongly 
testifying to garlic, though not a bit of garlic is 
perceptible to the eye; the bulb having been 
beaten into a white mucilage with olive oil, and 
smuggled into the gaspacho under that disguise. 

A sort of prejudice lingers in the minds of some 
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persons against salads. Indigestibility is the great 
charge commonly brought against them. For the 
most part, this charge is unfounded. When com. 
posed of suitable vegetables, and properly dressed, 
salads are not only digestible enough in themselves, 
but they promote the digestion of other foods. To 
persons affected with scurvy, or having a predispo- 
sition to that disorder, salads are invaluable. Very 
marvellous is it to notice how people affected with 
scurvy recover when they can satisfy their craving 
for raw vegetables. It is a remarkable but 
well-attested fact, that cooked vegetables are anti- 
scorbutic to a very minor degree. Fresh vegetable 
juice is what scorbutic patients long for, and by 
which, if adequately supplied, scurvy is generally 
warded off. On shipboard, lime juice is commonly 
employed for this purpose. Before the anti-scor. 
butic qualities of lime juice were known, sea-scurvy 
was the dread of mariners; but since lime juico 
has been adequately supplied to crews of ships, 
sea-scurvy has almost disappeared from the navy. 
Occasionally the malady breaks out in the merchant 
service, where provision for a full supply of lime 
juice is not always made. On these sad occasions, 
it is with a melancholy sort of interest that the 
surgeon watches the attempts of his patients to 
satisfy their cravings for raw vegetable food. A 
scorbutic patient has been known to eat potato 
skins raw with the voracity of a swine, and, not- 
withstanding the somewhat poisonous quality of 
an unboiled potato, to be the better for the in- 
dulgence. Cress and other small varieties of salad 
are sometimes grown on shipboard; rather, how- 
ever, as articles of luxury to the officers than with 
any anti-scorbutic intention. Vegetables on ship- 
board could not be grown in sufficient quantity for 
that purpose; and, moreover, vegetables grown 
under these circumstances rarely acquire their 
natural juices, or become endowed with their na- 
tural properties. For a long time to come, I fear, 
lime juice must continue to be the anti-scorbutic 
diet of the seaman. Fortunately, Jack entertains 
no great dislike to lime juice when administered to 
him, as is usual, mixed with rum-and-water. 





A SUMMER RAMBLE. ; 
POETS’ HAUNTS. 


Srayine lately with a friend at the pleasant town 
of Romsey in South Hants, I thought I would 
intermingle with my enjoyment of the scenery, 
that derived from a survey of the haunts and homes 
of the poets, Keble and Tennyson—the former liv- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood, and the lattet 
near Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. 

But first let me say a word about Romsey. The 
town itself is less dull, because less regular, than 
the bulk of our little country towns. A narrow 
street expands into a rather spacious market-place, 
enlivened by the principal inns. Viewed from the 
green hills, about a mile distant, Romsey has & 
pleasant appearance, for it seems almost embowered 
among the woods. But there are two things which 
make it pleasant—the glorious abbey church, and 
the bright and clear River Test. As Romsey lies 
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on the line of the Salisbury and Southampton 
railway, it is easily visited, and the church alone is 
worth a two hours’ detention. It is the finest 
Norman structure in the kingdom. When one 
stands under the transept, and gazes up to the 
gigantic and glorious arches, and then looks west- 
ward along the line of its excessively massive and 
dustered pillars to the extremely graceful window 
of three lights, the mind feels at once elevated and 
gladdened : the impression is very different from 
that conveyed by Gothic architecture. By the 
Jatter you are awed and almost saddened. There 
js, along with the sense of sublimity and mystery, 
a certain air of restraint and imprisonment. Pos- 
sibly I may express the feeling too strongly; but 
there is a certain tone of thought conveyed by a 
Gothic masterpiece, which to some minds is repul- 
sive. There is a certain air of penance and mys- 
tery, of austerity and gloom about it least of all 
suited to the tastes of your practical business man 
of the nineteenth century. I cannot stay to dis- 
cuss architectural metaphysics, but only wish to 
draw attention to this noble Norman church of 
Romsey. There ought to be no galleries in the 
transepts, and the pewing across the entire breadth 
of the nave is barbarous, so far as archeological 
taste is concerned. 

Let no one who visits the church fail to notice 
two exquisite sculptures near the west end—one 
by Westmacott, a full-length figure of Sir William 
Petty, the founder of the Lansdowne family, and 
lately erected by the marquis. The benignity of 
the noble features is very striking. The monument 


opposite to it is a pure piece of poetry. A girl of 
three years is asleep, with a rosebud in her hand, 


broken at the stem. Some exquisitely chosen 
words of scripture tell the resignation and the 
glowing christian hope of the parents: “Is it well 
with the child? It is well!’ Who executed this ? 
no professional sculptor; but a thriving and fully 
employed medical man of the town. Romsey has 
reason to be proud of Mr. Taylor. He has the 
hand of an artist, and the tender sensibilities of the 
poet. I envy the church-goers of Romsey the 
pleasing and gladdening influences of their re- 
nowned abbey church. Among them is Lord Pal- 
merston, whose seat at Broadlands closely ad- 
jos the town. I can conceive him confirmed in 
his well-known vehement dislike of the Gothic 
(in which, however, I cannot agree with him) by 
the cheerfulness and expansiveness of tone in- 
spired by the architecture of his own parish 
church. 

The park at Broadlands, finely timbered and 
pleasantly undulating, has, moreover, the great 
charm of one of the brightest, clearest, and swift- 
est little streams running through it, which we 
ever beheld. Its channel, indeed, through the park 
has been unduly widened, in order to make it more 
ofa feature in the landscape when viewed from the 
windows of the mansion. Hence the Test is both 
shallower and slower in its course through Broad- 
lands Park than higher up. It is seen to greatest 
advantage before it enters the park. It isa bril- 
liantly clear stream, rushing over a pebbly bottom, 
and affords the most exquisite bathing, of which I 
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duly availed myself every morning during my stay 
in Romsey. It is a sweet rivulet. 

Being at Romsey, I determined to reconnoitre 
the whereabouts of a celebrated writecr—-John Keble, 
vicar of Hursley, and author of the “ Christian 
Year.” Hursley, its church and parsonage, and the 
surrounding landscape, are full of interest to his ad- 
mirers. ‘The church is said to have been erected at 
his sole expense, and from the profits of his well- 
known little volume. But the church itself rather 
disappointed me. It is sadly too broad, and this 
extreme breadth gives a heavy look to it, besides 
being at direct variance with the spirit of the 
Gothic. The spire, too, wants elevation. All the 
windows are of painted glass; but there is a dreary 
monotony in the stiffness and sameness of the 
strictly ecclesiastical figures. The pinched and 
meagre cheeks and form of the Virgin Mother, in 
the east window, are sternly ascetic. The best 
figure in the whole is that of St. Stephen, in 
bright green robe and sparkling collar and belt! 
The parsonage is prettily embowered just behind 
the church, with a delicious sloping lawn and 
ample flower-beds. Just in the rear is Hursley 
Park, and the poetical vicar has access to it from 
his own garden, for there is nothing between but 
a laurelscreen. In this noble park, finely adorned 
with wood and water, with cattle and with deer, 
and well diversified in views and surface, he can 
expatiate at will, with the additional gratification 
of knowing that the owner has a spirit strictly 
congenial to his own. 

I next rambled through the New Forest, making 
Lyndhurst my head-quarters. And TI will only say 
that any tired denizen of our overgrown cities, who 
may feel himself sick for a time of the fever, the 
stir, and the ceaseless industry and excitement of 
that kind of life, and who longs for a sojourn among 
the green leaves, where not even a hedge or an in- 
closure shall remind him of the fettered and con- 
ventional life which he has left behind, cannot do 
better than take up his abode for « time at Lynd- 
hurst, for he will be there in the very heart of the 
Forest. At half a mile’s distance he may plunge: 
into it, and find the most ample variety—the most 
lovely and sequestered paths through deep woods, 
with occasionally open glades and spaces, with fairy 
dells and purple-heathered moorland. No two walks 
need be alike, and the sense of seclusion is perfect. 

After he has had his fill of meditation in the Forest, 
he can then, as I did, cross the Solent to the Isle 
of Wight; and if he wants to avoid high prices and 
a crowd, let him select the western corner of the 
island for his enjoyment ground. If he lands at 
Yarmouth, he commands, within half a dozen miles, 
the most romantic and sublime scenery of the whole 
island, and will not find himself dogged by the afore- 
said crowd. He commands Freshwater Bay, 
Scratchell’s Bay, Alum Bay, and the Needles. He 
commands both woodland scenery and lofty downs. 
Alfred Tennyson has selected this spot for his place 
of rest, and has shown his fine taste in doing so. 
Yarmouth is a poor town, with a few good pri- 
vate residences, but with lodgings which are the 
opprobrium of the island. , They seem to have 
feared high winds without, so they suffocate you 
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within. The George Hotel at Yarmouth is an in- 
teresting old house of Henry vit’s time, with a 
noble staircase. Two coaches in the service of the 
hotel run several times a day across the island, 
only four miles, to Freshwater Bay, or Gate, as it 
is called, from two rocks, rudely resembling pillars, 
which stand in front of the bay, between which, so 
runs the legend, a gate was once suspended. At 
Freshwater village, just half way between the two 
seas, and where there is an excellent inn, you come 
in view of Faningford, the Poet Laureate’s residence, 
and, I believe, property. You see the top of the 
house, as if in the midst of a wood, and just at the 
back there runs a line of lofty downs for some three 
miles, when they gradually subside and terminate 
in the Needles. When you approach the house, it 
is found not to be seated in the midst of a close 
wood, as it appeared at a distance, but with a spa- 
cious meadow in front, dotted, park-like, with trees. 
Here is a delightful contrast. Here is an abun- 
dance of woodland delights all around the house; 
but when he emerges from it, the poet finds him- 
self at once amid all the wildness and freedom of 
the downs. On the top of these downs, which we 
hear is a favourite nightly walk, he commands both 
seas, the broad ocean and the narrow Solent. <A 
more inspiring walk could nowhere be met. J could 
not help thinking of Keats’s mention of Words- 
worth’s haunts :— 
** Great spirits now on earth are sojourning; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 


Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from archangels’ wing.” 


And may not, I thought, his successor in the 
laureateship catch an equal freshness from the gales 
and airs that play over these downs, and from 
the glorious forms of earth and water around him? 
Freshwater Gate forms a chasm in the ridge of 
downs which, with this slight break of not more 
than a quarter of a mile, again arise, and with their 
graceful undulations extend to the southernmost 
point of the island, near St. Catherine’s Lighthouse. 
The conformation of chalk downs is remarkably 
striking and harmonious. There is nothing harsh 
or abrupt about them, but soft yet spirited swellings, 
gracefully rounded forms, like the plumpness of a 
full-fed steed, with occasionally such sweet sinkings; 
but, whether swelling or sinking, the chalk downs 
are always preeminently graceful. For a glorious 
and inspiring walk, take that on the top of the 
downs, from Freshwater Gate to the Needles. 
However weary or languid you may have felt while 
walking in the lowlands, you no sooner mount on 
the downs than you feel an elastic vigour and 
freshness. The short green sward is the perfection 
of footing. Just half-way, or a mile and a half 
from either end, the downs swell up to their highest 
point, which is marked by a beacon. 

The new lighthouse is built just at the end of 
the furthest rock: a much more comfortable berth, 
though cradled in the waters, than the apex of the 
hill above, which must have been a veritable 
temple of the winds. To be sure, the inmates were 
not then imprisoned as they are now, but had the 
ample range of the downs. Altogether, for sweep 
and variety of view, comprehending both seas; a 
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most romantic coast; Scratchell’s Bay, with itg 
snowy whiteness; Alum Bay, with its coloured 
cliffs, and a charming inland prospect both of 
downs and woodland; there is nothing at all equal 
to it in the Isle of Wight, albeit it is at present the 
most neglected corner; and, as such, I commend it 
to all tourists. 





GOG AND MAGOG. 

TuE legendary history of these well-known London 
figures is carefully traced back by Mr. Fairholt, in 
a pleasant little book he has recently published* 
to a time when London, or the city that stood in 
its place, was known as New Troy, about the year 
2885 z.c. The name of one of these giants has 
been split into two, and we now call one Gog and 
the other Magog. The names originally were 
Gogmagog and Corineus, the oldest figure being 
the former and the youngest the latter. The 
name is still preserved in its purity as a designa- 
tion to the Gogmagog hills in Cambridgeshire. 

The earliest description of these giants represents 
them as they now stand—Gogmagog (or Gog) 
attired in a half military, half druidical ancient 
Britannic dress, with a bow and arrows, and a 
warlike pole, from whose end dangles a chain and 
spiked globe, known as a “Morning Star;” and 
Corineus (or Magog) attired in a fancy Roman 
costume, with a battle-axe, spear, and shield. The 
supposition is, that the first figure represents the 
conquered hero or nation, and the second figure the 
conqueror. 

It is curious, as showing the oriental origin of 
the names of these giants, to find that the books 
of the Arabians and Persians abound with extrava- 
gant fictions about Gog and Magog. ‘These they 
call Jajiouge and Majiouge, and they call the land 
of Tartary by their names. The Caucasian wall, 
said to have been built by Alexander the Great, 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea, in order to 
cover the frontiers of his dominions, and to prevent 
the incursions of the Scythians, is called by the 
Orientals the wall of Gog and Magog. 

When the old Lord Mayor’s shows consisted of 
a series of pageants, the civic giants were part of 
the great public display. On occasions of royal 
progresses through the city, they kept watch and 
ward at its gates. In 1415, when the victorious 
Henry v made his triumphant entry into London 
from Southwark, a male and female giant stood at 
the entrance of London Bridge; the male bearing 
an axe in his right hand, and in his left the keys of 
the city hanging to a staff. In 1432, when Henry 
vr entered London the same way, a mighty giant 
awaited him, as his champion, at the same place, 
with a drawn sword; and in 1554, when Philip 
and Mary made their public entry into London, 
two images representing two giants, the one named 
Corineus and the other Gogmagog, holding between 
them certain Latin verses, were exhibited on London 
Bridge. 

The early figures of Gog and Magog, as they are 


tJ 
now popularly called, were marched through the 


* Gog and Magog: The Giants in Guildhall, etc. By F. W. 
Fairholt, F.s.a. London: J.C, Hotten, 1860, 
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streets during the seventeenth century, in the van 
of the Lord Mayor’s periodical pageants. At the 
conclusion of the show they were set up. on their 
pedestals in Guildhall; where they were destroyed 
in the great fire of London, which gutted without 
demolishing the great city building. These figures 
were made of wicker-work and pasteboard, put 
together with great art and ingenuity for the 
period, and preyed upon very much by the rats. 
When the hall was repaired and re-beautified in 
1669, the two figures now existing were erected by 
order, at the city charge, and paid for under the 
head of “extraordinary works.” Their carver was 
one Richard Saunders, citizen and captain in the 
irain-bands. The lofty stations awarded to these 
giants in the Guildhall were not in the present 
locality. ‘They were originally placed on each side 
of the Council Chamber, and removed in 1815 to 
the west window, where they now stand. They are 
constructed of heavy wood, hollow within, and are 
upwards of fourteen feet in height. They were 
restored in 1837, since which time they have re- 
mained untouched. Long may they continue so; 
for though the city of to-day is not the city of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in metropo- 
litan and social importance, its legends and its an- 
tiquities ought to be dear to all those who pride 
themselves upon being genuine cockneys in the 
school of Charles Lamb. 





OLD FABLES IN A NEW DRESS. 


THE TWO MICE.* 


A SLEEK-SKINNED mouse, who, where a mighty town 
Reared many a towering chimney-pot to heaven, 
Enjoyed the fare that luxury showers down, 
And all the bliss that to town mice is given, 


Once (how long since I can’t exactly say— 
It may be twenty years or half a dozen) 
Took it into his little head to pay 
A pleasure-visit to his country cousin, 


Arrived, his kinsman—frugal mouse was he— 
Brought from his store the best that he was'able— 
Nigh half his stock, beans, barley,’ succory— 
All that he thought most suitable for table. 


The thrifty meal takes short time to prepare ; 
Of simple food the rustic board is soon full; 
But the town mouse, unused to homely fare, 
Turns up his nose, and scarcely tastes a spoonful, 


At length, the dinner o’er, ‘‘ My friend,”’ cries he, 
** Your rural life with all my heart I pity; 

But why starve on? just come to town with me, 
I'll show you what’s worth eating in the city.”” 


And then he tells full many a tempting tale, 
Of bounteous feast, and revelry, and riot: 
“‘Why waste your time in such a tightened pale? 
Life is but short; be merry, and enjoy it.” 


The rustic hears, and on his simple mind 

Each word persuasive makes impression stronger: 
. That very eve he’ll leave his home behind, 

And be a country mouse, and starve—no longer, 


They sally forth ’neath shade of sheltering night: 
The rustic mouse at fancied terrors quivered, 
And shook in timid agonies of fright, 
Though but some aspen in the darkness shivered. 


At length, the perils of their journey o’er, 
They reach unscathed and sound the sleeping city, 





* Tho general fable is imitated from Horace (Sat. ii, ¢). 





And gain the threshold of town-monse’s door 
Long ere the lark had sung his morning ditty. 


They pass through many a room, before, behind, 
Here, there, in lower stories and in upper, 

Till in a vast saloon at last they find 
The glorious relics of a mighty supper 


**Bravo!’’ cries town mouse, and with smiling face 
Seats his rude friend ’mid fowl, and soup, and fishes; 
Himself prepares, with all a mouse’s grace, 
To do the honours of the ample dishes, 


The feast is large and good: th’ astonished friend 
Begins to think the city duinties charming, 

And town life quite a life he’d like to spend, 
When on his ear there falls a sound alarming. 


The door wide opens: soon the city mouse 

Hides in a hole, and there securely lingers ; 
The other scampers wildly from the house, 

And just escapes the early housemaid’s fingers. 


And as, he knows not how, he gains the air, 
A sigh of penitent contrition giving, 

He cries, ‘If this be your fine city fare, 
I very much prefer plain country living.’”’ 


MORAL. 
Sigh not for the luxurious:gifts of heaven ; 
You’d be no happier though your prayer were granted; 
Yor wishes gained, in six times out of seven, ix 
Bring with them something more than what was wanted. 
M. W. 





THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP, 
BY ELLEN ROBERTS,* 

Aw embassy was sent one day 
From wolves to sheep, as fables say, 
To beg aostilities might cease, 
And get a treaty signed for peace. 
“* Why should we thus,”’ say they, “‘ trough life 
Maintain this fierce and deadly strife? 
Those wicked dogs theimischief make, 
And these disputes between us wake, 
Provoking us with bark and bite, 
Our angry passions to excite ; 
if they were from the fold dismissed, 
No feuds between us would exist ; 
The best of friends we should become, 
And social inmates of one home. 
The silly sheep the wolves obey, 
And send their faithful guards away. 
Deprived of their protecting shield, 
No weapons of their own to wield, 
Their cruel enemies grow bold, 
And leap at once into the fold, 
Where soon the sheep are all devoured, 
By strength and cunning overpowered. 


MORAL. 

Our own condition here we read, 

For we are helpless sheep indeed ; 
But oh, what guards we have around! 
How well secured our pasture ground ! 
Not fair Hesperia’s dragon-guard, 
Nor faithful watch-dog of the yard, 
So strictly could their treasure keep 
As our true Shepherd of the sheep. 
His loving hosts encamp about, 

To keep each fierce intruder out, 

Lest grievous wolves, rapacious, bold, 
Should enter in, nor spare the fold. 
Oh! happy they who prize His care, 
Of their own helplessness aware ; 
Who yield their hearts to Heaven’s control, 
His laws the safeguards of their soul. 
In vain would foes abuse their ear, 
Proclaim God cruel and severe, 

His rules too rigid and precise, 

His precepts harsh and over-nice ; 
They cannot with His laws dispense, 
Or break these bonds of their defence; 
For as the watch-dogs guard the sheep, 
His little flock these statutes keep. 








— ——_ 
* Author of ‘‘Heathen Fables in Christian Verse.”’ Loudon: 
Nisbet & Co. 


























































































































































































































































Sr. Joun, Lord BotincBroke.—The death-bed of Lord 
Bolingbroke exhibited scenes unusual in the circle where 
he moved. The Bible was read to him, and his cry was, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” “My Lord Boling- 
broke,” wrote Lady Huntingdon to Whitefield, “was much 
struck with his brother’s language in his last moments. 
O that his eyes might be opened by the illuminating in- 
fluence of divine truth. He is a singularly awful charac- 
ter; and I am fearfully alarmed lest the gospel which he 
so heartily despises, yet affects to reverence, should prove 
the savour of death unto deathtohim. Some, I trust, are 
savingly awakened, while many are inquiring; thus the 
great Lord of the harvest hath put honour on your min- 
istry, and hath given my heart an encouraging token of 
the utility of our feeble efforts.” It is related that the 
Rev. Mr. Church, a clergyman who died curate of Bat- 
tersea, near London, one day called on Bolingbroke, who 
said to him, “ You have caught me reading John Calvin ; 
he was indeed a man of great parts, profound sense, and 
vast learning ; he handles the doctrines of grace in a very 
masterly manner.” Doctrines of grace,” replied the 
clergyman ; “ the doctrines of grace have set all mankind 
by the ears.” “TI am surprised to hear you say so,” an- 
answered Lord Bolingbroke, “ you who profess to believe 
and to preach Christianity. Those doctrines are certainly 
the doctrines of the Bible, and if I believe the Bible 1 must 
believe them. And let me seriously tell you, that the 
greatest miracle in the world is the subsistence of Chris- 
tianity, and its continued preservation, as a religion, when 
the preaching of it is committed to the care of such men 
as you.” —Life of Whitefield. 


Don’t Overwork Your Bratx.—How cautiously, zeal- 
ously, and closely should the physician watch for the in- 
cipient dawnings of cerebral mischief! Who can gua- 
rantee the integrity of the Intelligence, normal condition 
of the sensibility, and healthy action of the motor power, 
if the delicate vesicular structure is the seat of morbid 
action? Is it not possible to predicate with certainty the 
result of neglected inflammation of the periphery of the 
brain? We should never lose sight of the fact, that no 
irritation or inflammatory action can exist for any length 
of time, in the more important tissues or ganglia of the 
brain, without seriously perilling the reason and endan- 
gering life—Dr. Forbes Winslow on Insanity. 


A Surewp Consonatton.— Some time ago a good wife, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Perth, went to town to 
purchase some little necessaries, and to visit several of 
her old acquaintances. In the course of her peregrina- 
tions she had the misfortune to lose a £l note. Return- 
ing home with a saddened heart, she encountered her hus- 
band employed in the cottage garden, to whom she com- 
municated at great length all her transactions in town, 
concluding with the question— But, man, you winna 
guess what’s befaun me.” ‘“ Deed, I canna guess,” said 
the husband, resting musingly on his spade. ‘ Aweel,” 
rejoined his helpmate, “I hae lost a note; but dinna be 
angry ; for we rather ought to be mair thankful that wo 
had ane to lose!” 


ADULTERATION OF Foop and Drink.—The adulteration 
of Food and Drink Bill enacts penalties not exceeding 
five pounds, and not less than five shillings, for every sale 
of ingredients or materials injurious to the health of per- 
sons eating or drinking such articles, if mixed with dele- 
terious matter, and to the knowledge of the vender. A 
repetition of the offence may cause the offender’s name to 
be published in any newspaper a justice may think de- 
sirable. Analysts, with fees or salary, are to be appointed 
by vestries, district boards, courts of quarter-sessions, and 
town councils. Purchasers of food suspected of adulter- 
ation will be enabled to procure analyses on the payment 
of sums varying from two-and-sixpence to five shillings. 
A certificate of adulteration from the analyst will be con- 
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sidered sufficient evidence before the justices. Clansos 
preventing tampering with articles of food by the pur- 
chaser are introduced. Persons convicted of offences will 
have the power of appeal at the general or quarter ses. 
sions, two days’ notice after the conviction being given, 


Licuens.—-As the earth’s first mercy, so they are 
its last gift to it. When all other service is vain, from 
plant and tree, the soft mosses and grey lichen take up 
their watch by the head-stone. The woods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts fora time, 
but these do service forever. Trees for the builder’s yard, 
flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for the granary, moss 
for the graye. Yet, as in one sense the humblest, in an- 
other they are the most honoured of the earth-children, 
Unfading, as motionless, the worm frets them not, and 
the autumn wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, 
constant-hearted, is intrusted the weaving of the dark 
eternal tapestries of the hills; to them, slow-pencilled, 
iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery, 
Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they 
share also its endurance ; and while the winds of depart- 
ing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted 
snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow tho 
drooping of its cowslip gold—far above, among the moun- 
tains, the silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone; 
and the gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder 
western peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years,”— 
Ruskiv's “ Modern Painters.” 


Recreations oF A Marcu in Arrica.—The normal 
recreations of a march are whistling, singing, shouting, 
hooting, horning, drumming, imitating the cries of birds 
and beasts, repeating words which are never used except 
on journeys—a “ chough’s language, gabble enough and 
good enough ”—and abundant squabbling; in fact, per- 
petual noise, which the ear, however, soon learns to dis- 
tinguish for the hubbub of a halt. The uproar redoubles 
near a village, where the flag is unfurled, and where the 
line lags to display itself. All give vent to loud shouts, 
“ Hopa! hopa!—go on! go on! Mgogolo!—a stoppage! 
Food! food! Don’t be tired! The kraal is here—home 
is near! Hasten kirangozi—Oh! we see our mothers! 
We go to cat!” On the road it is considered prudent as 
well as pleasurable to be as loud as possible, in order to 
impress upon plunderers an exaggerated idea of the cara- 
van’s strength ; for equally good reasons silence is recom- 
mended in the kraal. When threatened with attack and 
no ready escape suggests itself, the porters ground their 
loads and prepare for action. It is only self-interest that 
makes them brave; I have seen a small cow, trotting up 
with tail erect, break a line of a hundred and fifty men 
carrying goods not their own. Ifa hapless hare or ante- 
lope cross the path, every man casts his pack, brandishes 
his spear, and starts in pursuit ; the animal, never running 
straight, is soon killed.—* The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa,” by Captain R. F. Burton. 


ANECDOTE oF SaM STROWGER THE PoRTER, AND FUsEL 
THE KEEPER OF THE RoyaL AcapEMy.—“ Sam, I am in- 
vited to dine out; have you any objection to my going?” 
“'That’s according where it is, Mr. Fuseli.” “At Mr. 
Smirke’s, Sam.” “Ohno,sir. Mr. Smirke isa very nice 
gentleman; and I only wish I was qualified to go with 
you, sir.” Strowger will long be remembered at the 
Academy, not only as a character, but as the most intelli- 
gent and faithful of servants to the Institution. When 
he brought me my Associate’s diploma, he said: “I wish 
you health to enjoy it, sir, and I hope I shall soon bring 
you another ; but all in good time: we must not bein too 
great a hurry to get rid of old masters and get new ones ; 
and then, fearing he had depressed me, he added ina lower 
tone, “ but there are some of them, sir, can’t last long- 
—Leslie’s * Autobiographical Recollections.” 
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